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OPENING 

The answer to this rhetorical question is very much 
"yes”, and the Australian National Parks and Wildlife 
Service (ANPWS) is the body responsible for fauna 
conservation. 

BACKGROUND 

The ANPWS is actually a fairly young organization 
— it officially came into being on 13 March, 1975, with 
the passage of the Commonwealth National Parks and 
Wildlife Conservation Act 1975. 

The National Parks and Wildlife Act was a response by 
the Commonwealth to community concern and public 
pressure coupled with a Federal Government committed 
to “quality of life” issues (the Whitlam Government also 
established the Great Barrier Reef Marine Park Authority, 
the Australian Heritage Commission and the ABRS). 

Subsequent passage of the Whale Protection Act in 
1980 and the Wildlife Protection (Regulation of Exports 
and Imports) Act in 1982 by Liberal/National Party 
coalition government, and proclamation of the Wildlife 
Protection Act by the Labor Cabinet in 1984, indicated 
that nature conservation was firmly established on the 
national agenda. 

These legislative actions were preceded by the Com¬ 
monwealth placing bans on the export of crocodile 
products in 1971 and kangaroo products in 1973. These 
bans were prompted by a growing community concern 
for the protection of our native fauna. The bans brought 
a vocal response from State and Territory governments, 
but succeeded in producing soundly-based nationally 
co-ordinated management programmes that incorporate 
monitoring provisions. These management programmes 
ensure the conservation of the species is not adversely 
affected. We would like to think that such drastic action 
by the Commonwealth is no longer needed, although 
future failure of State or Territory governments to 
develop satisfactory management programmes would 
not rule out Commonwealth intervention. 

Australia is seen by other countries as one nation, 
rather than as a Federation of States. Therefore, a 
national body such as the ANPWS is necessary to pro¬ 
vide a focus for overseas concerns and to voice the 
collective opinion of Australians on the world stage, and 
the National Government is. of course, the only one 
which can accede to international treaties. 


To satisfy all of these requirements, the Fraser 
Government decided that a new Commonwealth 
statutory body was required and the National Parks and 
Wildlife Conservation Act first introduced in Parliament 
by the Whitlam Government was passed to give effect 
to that decision. 

CURRENT INVOLVEMENT 

The ANPWS is the Commonwealth's chief adviser on 
wildlife issues. The “mission" of the ANPWS is: 

• To protect and conserve the nature conservation 
values of the Australian natural environment and 
native wildlife, in co-operation with the States and 
Territories as appropriate. 

• To enhance awareness of, and access to, the Austra¬ 
lian natural environment 

The Commonwealth is limited in what it can do 
within the ambit of the Constitution which vests the 
responsibility for wildlife management in the States and 
Territories. The Commonwealth has, however, been 
active in feral animal control through the Department of 
Primary Industries and Energy and the ANPWS. The 
Commonwealth influences nature conservation through 
exercising its foreign affairs and trade responsibilities — 
otherwise the ANPWS has only a co-ordinating and 
advisory role. The ANPWS therefore relies heavily on the 
co-operation of the States and Territories. That 
co-operation is provided increasingly at a very high level. 

Despite the limitations on the powers of the ANPWS, 
the Service has had some remarkable achievements in 
the last 15 years: 

• National Parks have been declared on Norfolk and 
Christmas Islands; 

• Kakadu National Park was created, extended and 
Stages I and II included in the World Heritage List 

• in both Kakadu and Uluru, the traditional owners have 
a say in park operations and management: 

• the Service has been active in the eradication of ver¬ 
tebrate pests from the External Territories — namely 
rabbits from Phillip Island and rats from the Coral Sea 
Islands and Ashmore reef; 

• the ANPWS has provided several millions of dollars 
towards wildlife research and surveys through its 
various funding programmes; 

• the ANPWS has been involved heavily in the pro¬ 
tection of endangered species, both on the national 
scale through the establishment of the Endangered 
Species Advisory Committee and the Endangered 
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Species Unit and in areas of its own operations with 
breeding programmes for the Green Parrot and 
Boobook Owl, both endemic to Norfolk Island. The 
ANPWS also undertook an intensive six-year study of 
the Abbott’s Booby on Christmas Island; 

• the Commonwealth has been active in the protection 
of whaies by taking a strong anti-whaling stance at 
the International Whaling Commission and imple¬ 
menting the Whale Protection Act; and 

• the ANPWS has been proactive in securing bilateral 
and international agreements to protect wildlife. In 
1974 Australia was the first signatory to the Ramsar 
Wetlands Convention and one of the early signatories 
to CITES, within both of which Australia continues to 
play a prominent role in developing and promoting 
nature conservation, and Australia, through the 
ANPWS, has negotiated agreements with Japan and 
China for the protection of migratory birds and their 
habitats. Similar agreements with other countries are 
currently being pursued, to develop a fully effective 
strategy for the South-east Asian Region. 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

It is always difficult to try and predict what the future 
will bring. This century is drawing to a close, so perhaps 
it is an opportune time to take stock of our past achieve¬ 
ments, our strengths and weaknesses, and consider what 
possible challenges we will face in the 21st Century. 

The ANPWS was reviewed by Mr Bruce MacDonald in 
1989. That review examined the Service as it is today, 
and as it has been. Mr MacDonald also made a number 
of recommendations about how the ANPWS could be 
restructured to face better the challenges of the future. 
Some of those changes have already been made. Other 
recommendations will require more detailed considera¬ 
tion before a decision is made as to whether or not they 
should and, if so, how best they can be implemented. 

The most important recommendation implemented 
has been to include the Australian Biological Resources 
Study, Australian National Botanic Gardens. Environ¬ 
mental Resources Information Network and Save the 
Bush within the ANPWS rather than the Department 
of the Arts, Sport, the Environment, Tourism and 
Territories. 

As I have already mentioned, the ANPWS is the prin¬ 
cipal advisory body to the Commonwealth Government 
on nature conservation issues, providing a focus for 
national (and international) conservation programmes 
and co-ordinating the nature conservation efforts of 
State and Territory agencies. This will remain the primary 
function of the ANPWS. 


Although the future role and activities of the ANPWS 
will, of necessity, be shaped by changing attitudes of the 
community and the policies of the Australian Govern¬ 
ment, we can assume that, in the most part, current 
circumstances will prevail. 

“The environment" is very much on the public agenda 
at the moment and it is likely to remain so for the 
foreseeable future. However, there is also a drive for a 
reduction in the size of government with less resources 
being made available to the public sector. It is unlikely 
that any government would like to see a burgeoning 
bureaucracy, or increased public expenditure in these 
times of enforced economic constraints. 

Commonwealth funds that have been provided to 
State and Territory agencies in the past through States 
Assistance and other programmes may not be as avail¬ 
able in the future as Commonwealth financial policies 
tighten up. Other Commonwealth grants and consult¬ 
ancies may similarly be more competitive and subject to 
rigorous evaluation. 

On the question of funding for research in the area of 
conservation, the ANPWS is currently examining how we 
spend our research dollar, and how effective that dollar 
spent is. I suspect there will be a change in direction, 
with us allocating larger sums for major investigations 
over a set time frame, before moving on to another area 
of conservation concern. Certainly we get a lot of 
information from our current system, but it is greatly 
diffused, and not easily able to be directed at major con¬ 
servation problems. 

In response to reduced government spending, we will 
all need to make our operations more efficient and 
explore alternative sources of funding to support our pro¬ 
grammes. Corporate sponsorship, such as the very 
successful ANPWS/AMEX koala conservation 
programme and "user pays" policies can provide 
resources to research and implement conservation pro¬ 
grammes, but they are not the only means at our 
disposal — new and innovative ways of increasing 
our resources need to be investigated. The Australian 
Wildlife Fund “Koala Stamp” series launched by 
the Australian Wildlife Fund with the ANPWS was 
not without its critics, but today it is earning sub¬ 
stantial revenue for wildlife conservation projects. 
There are other possibilities: we could, for example, 
exploit current community attitudes by focusing atten¬ 
tion on practical ways for people to become involved in 
nature conservation. We could foster the establish¬ 
ment of more conservation volunteer organizations, or 
support groups. The options are only limited by our 
imagination. 
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For the ANPWS to be effective in fauna conservation, 
and to make the most of the limited funds that are avail¬ 
able to us, we must co-operate closely at all levels of 
government and with scientific and non-government 
organizations. The Prime Minister is particularly keen to 
see a closer working relationship between Common¬ 
wealth, State, Territory and Local Governments and their 
agencies. Such a "co-operative federalist" attitude should 
see some of the barriers and overlaps of the past 
reduced, if not actually dissolved. 

The AMPWS is committed to in situ conservation as 
the optimum goal for fauna and flora conservation. It is 
far more desirable to preserve the natural abundance 
and diversity of wildlife in the wild, rather than to keep 
the last example of a species in a manner akin to a box 
on a shelf. 

None the less, we are also committed to help with ex 
situ conservation efforts which act as back-up to field 
programmes. Captive breeding programmes and 
artificial propagation can form the "last line of defence" 
in (particularly) threatened species conservation and it is 
important to investigate new technologies and pro¬ 
cedures to increase the success rate of such pro¬ 
grammes. There is no doubt that zoos and fauna parks 
(and for that matter, botanic gardens) are, and must be 
seen as, natural allies to nature conservation agencies. 

For in situ conservation to work, we must adopt the 
habitat approach — fauna conservation cannot be 
divorced from flora conservation. We must ensure that 
essential biological processes continue so that viable 
habitat is preserved. We must not ignore “lower" animals 
and plants. Decomposers, pollinators and a multitude of 
other invertebrate species deserve as much protection 
as marsupials and parrots (although I do not, by any 
means, wish to detract from efforts to protect the "furries 
and featheries"). 

Conservation efforts specifically directed to the “lower” 
animals and plants can, however, be hindered by pooi 
taxonomic understanding of some of these groups. We 
are attempting to redress this problem through the 
Australian Biological Resources Study. Habitat conserva¬ 
tion. on the other hand, can give protection to species 
that are poorly described, and even to species which are 
unknown to science! 

Marine and estuarine habitats, which have long been 
neglected, are now being given protection in a manner 
similar to terrestrial areas. The declaration of a Great 
Barrier Marine Park, and the creation of a Common¬ 
wealth statutory body to manage it, was a milestone in 
marine conservation. The declaration of other marine 
parks and nature reserves such as Ningaloo and 
Elizabeth and Middleton Reefs extended the protection 


given to marine environments. However, more work is 
needed to identify and conserve representative areas of 
coastal, estuarine and marine habitats, and pelagic 
marine organisms. ANPWS has some marine areas 
declared under the National Parks and Wildlife Conserva¬ 
tion Act and we arc conscious of our responsibilities in 
this area, particularly with respect to proposals to expand 
exploration activity for oil around much of Australia. Here 
is an area where Voluntary Conservation Organizations, 
such as yourselves, can be of help. Indeed, Greenpeace 
Australia recently organized a workshop to discuss future 
action in the area of marine conservation, which we were 
able to help support in a small way. There are, however, 
a range of areas where VCO advice and support can 
help statutory agencies such as ourselves, and I encour¬ 
age you to help all you can! 

Co-operative efforts for breeding endangered species 
such as the breeding programmes for the orange-bellied 
parrot and western swamp tortoise, are an important part 
of recovery programmes and species management 
Zoos, universities, scientific organizations, VCOs, the 
ANPWS and other wildlife agencies need to work closely 
together to achieve success in this area. No single 
agency has the resources and expertise to carry such 
programmes through to completion. 

In the parks managed by ANPWS there will be a period 
of consolidation. Extensive research programmes 
particularly targeted to fauna conservation in Kakadu 
and Clluru have provided a wealth of data which needs 
to be analysed and included in future management 
plans. 

Kakadu National Park protects, as much as is possible, 
an entire river catchment The beauty of Kakadu lies very 
much in its landscape heterogeneity. The transition from 
sandstone plateau country to the floodplains provides a 
visitor with a feeling for the land as a whole — each 
component interacting in a holistic way. Such a richness 
of landscapes also provides a diversity of habitats and a 
correspondingly high biological diversity. 

The unusual landforms of Kakadu that provide the 
visitor with awe-inspiring vistas and panoramas are also 
important to the Aboriginal people. Many Aboriginal 
stories and traditional lore are centred around the 
escarpments, outliers and the animals living in the 
region. The caves that provided shelter were adorned, 
over generations, with paintings which recorded the 
animals that were important in the lives of Aboriginals, 
the history and religions of the people that dwelt there 
— the Gagudju, Jawoyn and Gundjeibmi. 

Unfortunately, many of these geological anomalies are 
also important for different reasons — their mineraliza¬ 
tion. As you know, the future of Coronation Hill in the 
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Kakadu Conservation Zone has yet to be settled. Wildlife, 
archaeological and cultural studies that have been 
carried out in Kakadu and in the Conservation Zone will, 
however, provide the Resource Assessment Commission 
with a sound basis on which to assess the non-mineral 
values of the area and its relationship to the rest of 
Kakadu. 

In other areas managed by the AMPWS, public involve¬ 
ment has been central to our operations. Public support 
from residents on Norfolk Island has been vital to the 
success of the ANPWS in ridding Phillip Island of rabbits, 
breeding the Green Parrot in captivity and rescuing the 
Boobook Owl through the unique breeding process we 
have established with the related Boobook Owl sub¬ 
species from New Zealand. This programme has been 
conducted with the New Zealand Department of 
Conservation. Conversely, a great deal of effort is still 
needed to instil a conservation ethos in the local com¬ 
munity in the Cocos (Keeling) Islands. This can be 
achieved, in time, through a sensitive approach which 
recognizes the cultural differences and needs of the local 
community. 

Aboriginal ranger training and contract employ¬ 
ment remain an important part of ANPWS operations. 
Aboriginal rangers have a sense of pride and sensitivity 
to the land that is of enormous benefit Europeans are 
only just coming to grips with this land and its wildlife, 
whereas Aboriginal people have looked after it for 
thousands of years. Tribal elders can often tell you where 
and when a certain animal may be found, where a 
biologist with years of experience could be looking for 
weeks without success. 

Traditional owners have a wealth of knowledge and 
ethnozoology and ethnobotany projects are important to 
ensure that this knowledge is not lost Seeking a share 
of this knowledge from the old people must be handled 
with patience and sensitivity. We also need to respect the 
culture and beliefs of the traditional owners. Too many 
times in the past has a researcher, relentless in the 
pursuit of knowledge, angered Aboriginal people by mis¬ 
using the knowledge that they have provided. We must 
accept that there are some sites and stories which are 
sacred, some that may be seen or heard by men only 
and others which are for women only and still others that 
must remain untold. 

Aboriginal people believe that a spirit flows between 
the land, water, animals, plants and people. Many of their 
stories relate to transitions between different states of 
this spirit, between the land and animals and plants. The 
places where these transitions are said to have taken 
place are marked by unusual landforms — such as Kata- 
Tjuta in Uluru National Park. 


Fortunately, a number of these unusual landforms 
have also been regarded by Europeans as places of 
beauty, and have been protected in national parks. Many 
areas of biological or cultural significance have, however, 
been neglected because they were not so spectacular or 
are of economic importance. 

While much has been said in recent times about the 
need to conserve biological diversity, acquiring suitable 
lands for dedication as national parks or equivalent 
reserves is increasingly an unavailable option. Retention 
and maintenance of suitable habitat on agricultural or 
pastoral land is dependant on the attitudes and practices 
of land holders. Commonwealth initiatives such as the 
National Soil Conservation Programme, and Save the 
Bush (Remnant Vegetation) Programme help to 
promote nature conservation outside of the nature 
reserve network. Shared concern between the Australian 
Conservation Foundation and the National Farmers 
Federation stimulated the formation of the Landcare 
Programme. New initiatives to enable landholders to 
profit from maintaining natural habitats need to be 
explored. 

Closer liaison with agricultural agencies utilizing the 
agriculture extension system would facilitate conserva¬ 
tion outside reserves and do much to advance fauna 
conservation. 

Conservation practitioners must work more closely 
with land managers and owners to conserve areas out¬ 
side reserves. We must listen to farming groups and 
work with them, rather than against them. This may 
require innovative and lateral thinking to overcome 
differences in opinion that now exist There are, however, 
some areas where primary producers and wildlife 
agencies have common interests. Feral animal control 
is one such area which is now being addressed by 
government agencies from a nature conservation view¬ 
point in addition to the more traditional agricultural land 
productivity viewpoint 

“Sustainable development" has been officially adopted 
by the Australian Government as a policy for future 
development A logical consequence of this could be 
“conservation through utilization". This is likely to gener¬ 
ate a considerable amount of controversy if it is not 
handled with great understanding. We must listen to the 
public voice and treat this issue with sensitivity without 
allowing conservation principles to be compromised. 
(We still have not totally defused the kangaroo debate!) 

Such a utilization policy, if it is adopted, will mean that 
more effort will be needed to administer and enforce the 
Wildlife Protection Act and CITES. Besides having a 
commitment to protecting our own wildlife, the ANPWS 
has obligations to enforce CITES and other international 
treaties. But this must be done with full support from 
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zoos, museums and other agencies, rather than develop¬ 
ing further layers of bureaucracy. To that end we will 
shortly be reviewing the Wildlife Protection Act, to see if 
we can streamline procedures without compromising 
efficiency. 

Australia has played a leading role in global environ¬ 
mental and nature conservation initiatives. There is no 
doubt that this involvement has helped international con¬ 
servation efforts. The ANPWS will continue to be 
proactive in this area. 

Australia shares a number of populations of animals 
with other countries. We cannot ensure the protection of 
an animal population in Australia if it is subject to 
exploitation in an area where it breeds or spends a part 
of its life cycle. Bilateral agreements and regional assist¬ 
ance can help to protect these animals and encourage 
a greater awareness of nature conservation in our 
neighbours. ANPWS will continue its activities in this 
area. 

Effective implementation of nature conserva¬ 
tion programmes requires skilled and knowledgeable 
personnel. The ANPWS will continue to provide training 
assistance to other agencies, both in Australia and 
in the Pacific. Such assistance can take the form of 
staff exchanges, conferences and workshops. The 
production of occasional papers and other technical 
and interpretive publications also help to disseminate 
information to people interested in the field of nature 
conservation. 

The AMPWS will continue to encourage Aust¬ 
ralians, especially young people, to learn and care 
about our unique wildlife. The children of today 
are the decision makers of tomorrow, and they are 
the ones who, most of all, will benefit from our 
efforts to conserve our natural heritage — they will 
also be the ones to suffer if wc do not do our jobs 
properly. 

If. as I affirmed at the start, the answer to the 
question posed in my title is in the affirmative, the 
role the Commonwealth is to have in fauna con¬ 
servation in the 21st Century will depend on these 
children. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Kangaroos, Wallabies 
and Rat-kangaroos 

Published by Surrey Beatty & Sons Ply Ltd: Sydney, 1989 
Two volumes. $148 

in the current (June 1990) Bulletin of the Ecological Society 
of Australia, Harry Rechcr, writing about that society's publica¬ 
tions policy, makes the claim that “Despite the best intentions 
of editors >and organizers, symposia and othei proceedings 
papers are never refereed as critically as papers submitted to a 
journal for publication. A sense of obligation to people who 
have been invited to speak coupled with the need to maintain 
balance in the papers presented win out over critical review." 
The first statement is certainly not universally true. I have served 
as a referee for various proceedings papers and have never 
been instructed to treat such papers in any way different from 
any other refereeing assignment And it never occurred to me 
to do so. As editor of two symposium volumes for the RZS I 
assumed critical refereeing from all referees and remember 
completely rejecting two papers as well as requiting substantial 
revision of others. It is, of course, possible that the rigour of 
refereeing could be lessened by selection of referees who are 
not expert in the topic of the paper and can only furnish a 
general critique. Papers might also find their way into 
symposium volumes that are not incorrect but are simply too 
lightweight for a scientific journal. That of itself is not necessarily 
a bad thing, as all researchers have some data, often collected 
over many years, that would be of great interest to others but 
were somehow never included in published papers. Symposium 
volumes provide a means of publication for such material. The 
matter is not as simple as Dr Recher would make it. Perhaps 
the symposium volume to be reviewed here, “Kangaroos, 
Wallabies and Rat-kangaroos" (known from here on by the 
irresistible acronym KWARK), present a timely opportunity to 
examine this question. 

The first problem is that KWARK, like most proceedings, is a 
mixture of review papers, reviews including material the authors 
have not published before, and research reports. In KWARK 
there are 43 reviews and 18 research papers, and a few that are 
rather like essays. Two of the latter, "Kangaroos, wallabies and 
rat-kangaroos: their past present and future in the woodchip 
agreement area of the Eden region" and "Changes in 
macropodoid communities and populations in the past 200 
years" are particularly interesting and thought provoking. 
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